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soon  realize  the  good  he  can  do  for  others 
and  the  blessing  he  can  get  for  himself  in 
providing  this.  Individual  departments 
of  university  study  may  well  attract  the 
patronage  and  support  of  individual  ben- 
efactors after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  D.  0. 
Mills'  foundation  of  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy and  his  additional  provision  of 
$50,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment, of  Mr.  Edward  Tompkins'  en- 
dowment of  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Sather's  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  in  classics.  In  view  of 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
opened  by  the  peculiar  location  of  this 
university  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages  appeals  to  attention.  The  state 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  it  proper  sup- 
port. It  ought  to  have  an  endowment  of 
$300,000.  The  Semitic  department  should 
have  the  same. 

It  needs  $80,000  to  $100,000  to  endow 
a  professorship;  $10,000  to  endow  a  de- 
partment in  the  university  library; 
$10,000  to  endow  a  fellowship.  The  en- 
dowment of  a  library  department  means 


that  that  department  (chemistry,  Latin, 
mining,  botany,  etc.), will  have  $500  each 
year  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and 
that  on  an  average  250  volumes  a  year 
through  all  the  y ears  will  be  added  to  a 
collection  which  will  rise  as  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  gift  and  as  a  light- 
house to  guide  and  help  mankind.  The 
endowment  of  a  fellowship  will  mean 
each  year  through  all  the  years  the  op- 
portunity for  a  graduate  student  to  pur- 
sue research  or  prepare  himself  for  ser- 
vice in  a  specialty. 

The  outlook  of  the  university  is  large. 
It  is  advancing  into  the  field  of  its  out- 
look with  strong,  sure  steps.  Nowhere  can 
money  be  applied  with  such  assurance  of 
permanent  usefulness  as  in  a  university 
endowment.  Out  of  the  fortune  of 
Michael  Reese  $50,000  came  to  the  uni- 
versity library.  We  know  the  good  that 
has  done.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
rest  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom  to- 
day of  James  Lick's  endowment  of  the 
observatorv  ? 


The  University  of  California 


BY    VICTOR   HENDERSON 

President's  Secretary 


THE  University  of  California,  vigor- 
ous young  giant  of  the  west,  has 
today  more  undergraduates  than 
any  other  university  in  the  United  States 
save  Harvard  alone.  It  is  growing  in 
numbers  far  more  rapidly  than  any  of 
its  compeers.  In  twelve  years  its  aca- 
demic attendance  has  increased  more 
than  sixfold. 

Tuition  is  wholly  free.  Women  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  stringent,  the  super- 
vision of  work  exacting,  and  the  stand- 
ard for  graduation  so  jealously  guarded 
that  a  degree  from  California  is  valued 
with  the  best. 

The  university  sprang  from  the  non- 
sectarian  College  of  California,  incorpo- 
rated in  1855  by  a  little  knot  of  clergy- 
men and  public-spirited  citizens,  them- 


selves college-bred,  and  lovers  of  the  best 
-  things,  who  wished  to  see  the  old  ideals 
of  culture  made  a  guiding  force  in  the 
development  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
In  1868  the  University  of  California, 
chartered  by  the  state,  took  over  the 
lands,  the  faculty,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  College  of  California.  March  23d, 
the  day  the  charter  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Haight,  is  now  an  annual  univer- 
sity festival.  In  1873,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and 
until  recently  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  present  site  in 
Berkeley  was  occupied. 

From  the  healthy  roots  of  the  old-time 
classical  course  of  the  College  of  Califor- 
nia, the  university  has  towered  and 
branched  until  today  it  has  over  two 
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thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students  in 
Berkeley,  enrolled  in  the  nine  colleges  of 
letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences, 
commerce,  agriculture,  mechanics,  min- 
ing, civil  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
seven  hundred  more  in  the  affiliated  col- 
leges, in  San  Francisco,  of  law,  medicine, 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  and  the  School  of 
Art  and  Design.  The  art  school  is  housed 
in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
presented  by  Edward  F.  Searles,  and  the 
departments  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
pharmacy  occupy  fine  stone  buildings  re- 


gently  back  from  San  Francisco  bay  for 
three  miles  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  lofty 
hills.  Westward,  Berkeley  looks  across  the 
wide  stretches  of  the  bay,  with  its  rugged 
islands  and  encircling  rim  of  blue  moun- 
tains, past  San  Francisco,  and  its  crowd- 
ed shipping,  and  straight  on  through 
the  Golden  Gate  out  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  university  domain  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  lies  under  the  shadow  of 
Grizzly  peak,  the  culminating  summit  of 
all  the  country  round.  Two  small  water 
courses  issue  from  deep,  ferny  canyons 
in  the  hills,  and  meeting,  flow  across  the 
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cently  erected  by  the  state  on  a  command- 
ing location  overlooking  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  the  ocean.  On  Mount  Hamilton 
is  the  Lick  astronomical  department, 
which,  together  with  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, is  said  by  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  almost  to  have  put  a  new  face 
on  astronomical  science,  and  in  San 
Francisco  is  the  well-endowed  Wilmer- 
ding  Trades  School,  not  a  part  of  the 
university,  but  a  promising  ward  whose 
care  was  entrusted  by  J.  Clute  Wilmer- 
ding  to  the  regents. 

Berkeley  is  a  reposeful  town  of  fifteen 
thousand  people,  full  of  pleasant  gardens 
and  well-grown  trees.  The  town  slopes 


university  grounds,  winding  through  a 
noble   grove   of   oaks. 

The  climate  is  too  good  to  be  true — 
equable,  mild  and  fair,  tempered  with 
the  sea  breeze,  with  just  enough  of  rain 
and  assurance  that  showers  seldom  come 
unawares.  Once  in  many  years  snow  lies 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  He  who  wishes  a  reminder  of 
eastern  seasons  may  on  any  clear  winter 
day  climb  to  Bald  peak,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  campus,  and  look  upon  the 
gleaming  eastern  wall  of  the  great  in- 
terior valley  of  California — the  snow- 
covered  Sierra,  their  nearest  summits  a 
hundred  and  fiftv  mile?  awav. 
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The  buildings  are  unworthy  of  the 
university  and  of  the  site,  but  the  archi- 
tectural movement  inaugurated  by  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst  will  eventually  set  this 
right.  The  principal  buildings  are  South 
Hall,  North  Hall,  built  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  of  native  woods;  the  Bacon 
Library,  overcrowded  by  its  ninety  thou- 
sand volumes;  East  Hall,  the  Students' 
Observatory,  the  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Agricultural,  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering buildings;  Hearst  Hall — a 
model  women's  gymnasium,  and  the 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  which  is  also  used 
as  an  auditorium,  and  seats  twenty- 
three  hundred  people.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  conservatory,  a  viticultural  lab- 
oratory, seedhouses,  shops,  an  athletic 
field  and  cinder  path,  botanical  gardens, 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  and 
various  other  adjuncts.  A  stone  mansion 
is  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  cam- 
pus as  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
president. 

There  is  much  good  equipment,  large 
laboratories,  interesting  scientific  collec- 
tions in  botany,  zoology,  palaeontology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  ethnology 
and  agriculture.  The  system  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  is  important. 
The  library  is  inadequate,  and  the  growth 
and  usefulness  of  the  museum  is  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  proper 
building. 

An  archaBological  collection  of  the  first 
importance  is  in  process  of  formation  by 
Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is  spending  more  than 
$40,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  Dr. 
George  A.  Eeisner,  who  is  directing  ex- 
cavations in  Egypt  in  her  behalf,  has  met 
with  most  unusual  success.  The  antiqui- 
ties which  he  will  send  to  Berkeley  are  of 
the  most  varied  interest  and  of  great 
scientific  significance.  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  excavating  for  Mrs.  Hearst  at 
Umm  el  Baragat,  in  Egypt,  the  ancient 
Tebtunis,  recently  found  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  papyri,  exceeding  in  number  all 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri  written  in  Greek  in 
all  the  museums  of  the  world.  These 
papyri  are  in  England,  being  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt.  Their 
contents  will  be  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  the  papyri  them- 
selves will  eventually  find  their  place  in 
its  museum. 

Dr.  Max  Uhle  for  three  years  has  been 


carrying  on  excavations  and  researches 
for  the  university  in  Peru,  and  Dr. 
Philip  Mills  Jones  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Alfred 
Emerson,  formerly  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  Cornell  and  later  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  has  been  in  Europe  for  several 
years  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  cab- 
inet of  classical  antiquities  for  the  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  and  Mr.  Pliny 
E.  Goddard  of  the  department  of  an- 
thropology of  the  university  are  preserv- 
ing by  written  records  and  by  phonograph 
rolls  the  fast-disappearing  Indian  lan- 
guages of  California.  More  aboriginal 
tongues  are  spoken  in  California  today 
than  iii  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
taken  together.  Their  study  forms  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  important  an- 
thropological problems  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Hearst  in  a  thousand  ways  has 
shown  her  wise  and  inspiring  friendship 
for  the  university.  She  has  for  some 
years  supported  a  number  of  .scholarships 
for  women;  she  has  sent  many  students 
abroad  for  graduate  study ;  she  has  built 
and  equipped  a  woman's  gymnasium  and 
a  mining  laboratory;  she  has  brought 
distinguished  lecturers  from  other  uni- 
versities ;  she  has  bought  books,  scientific 
collections,  apparatus  and  machinery; 
she  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  costly  and 
beautiful  mining  building,  and  by  carry- 
ing through  the  international  architec- 
tural competition  she  has  made  it  certain 
that  all  future  improvements  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  shall  be  in  har- 
monious accord  with  the  dictates  of  the 
best  art.  The  Hearst  architectural  com- 
petition began  in  1897,  when  the  archi- 
tects of  all  countries  were  invited  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  permanent  improvements 
for  the  university.  Over  a  hundred  plans 
were  submitted  in  the  preliminary  com- 
petition. Decision  was  made  by  an  in- 
ternational jury  meeting  at  Antwerp  and 
consisting  of  J.  L.  Pascal  of  Paris,  E. 
Norman  Shaw  of  London,  Paul  Wallot 
of  Dresden,  Walter  Cook  of  New  York 
and  Regent  J.  B.  Reinstein  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  eleven  architects  whose  draw- 
ings were  esteemed  the  best  were  invited 
to  enter  a  second  competition,  which  end- 
ed in  the  choice,  in  September,  1899,  of 
the  plan  drawn  by  Monsieur  Emile  Be- 
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nard  of  Paris.  Monsieur  Benard  visited 
Berkeley,  and  after  careful  revision  of 
his  original  drawings,  produced  a  plan 
which  the  regents  adopted,  and  which,  in 
a  revised  form,  is  being  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Supervising  Architect 
John  Galen  Howard  of  New  York,  with 
the  counsel  of  an  advisory  board  consist- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  jury  and  other 
architects  of  distinction.  Mr.  Howard  has 
been  appointed  to  the  very  responsible 
post  and  great  opportunity  of  supervising 
architect.  He  is  now  completing  the  re- 
vision of  the  plan  and  fitting  it  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  site  and  to  university  needs. 
The  permanent  plan  provides  for  a 
number  of  noble  structures  harmoniously 
disposed  so  as  best  to  emphasize  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  site  and  best  to  serve 
the  interests  of  university  work.  The 
dominant  feature  is  two  great  axes — one 
a  broad  avenue  linking  open  squares,  bor- 
dered with  lecture  halls,  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, a  library  and  buildings  for  admin- 
istration and  assembly,  the  othex  a  trans- 
verse axis  from  the  gymnasium  through 
the  athletic  field,  bordered  with  tribunes, 


to  the  great  museum  which  is  to  front  on 
the  main  avenue. 

Mr.  Howard  has  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion by  such  beautiful  buildings  as  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Essex  of  New  York, 
and  the  splendid  electric  tower  which  was 
the  central  architectural  feature  of  the 
Pan- American  exposition  at  Buffalo.  Be- 
fore completing  his  plans  for  the  Mining 
building,  the  first  of  the  new  structures, 
he  visited  the  principal  mining  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 
The  edifice  is  to  be  as  beautiful  and  as 
complete  as  money  and  thought  can 
make  it. 

"It  is  my  desire,"  said  Mr.  Howard  in 
a  talk  to  the  students,  "to  build  a  build- 
ing which  shall  fitly  house  the  spirit  of 
the  place  and  express  its  character." 

Internally  the  university  is  fortunate 
and  healthy.  Its  student  spirit  is  most 
loyal,  and  in  the  faculty  there  is  hearty 
co-operation  and  faith  in  the  future. 

The  charter  vests  the  government  of 
the  university  in  a  board  of  twenty-three 
regents,  sixteen  appointed  in  rotation  for 
sixteen  years  and  seven  serving  ex-officio 
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— the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  president  of  the  university,  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  was 
called  to  his  present  position  in  June, 
1899,  from  Cornell  University,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  had  been  professor  of 
Greek  and  comparative  philology.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  American 
School  in  Athens  in  1895-96.  As  the 
author  of  "Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  Its 
Application  in  Language,"  "The  Greek 
Noun  Accent/'  and  many  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  linguistics  and  com- 
parative philology,  he  enjoys  a  wide 
scientific  reputation,  and  as  the  author  of 
"Alexander  the  Great,"  "Dionysos  and 
Immortality,"  "The  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World"  and  of  frequent  articles  in 
the  literary  magazines,  his  work  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  general  reader.  President 
Wheeler  graduated  from  Brown  in  1875, 
took  his  Ph.  D.  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
has  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Prince- 
ton and  Brown,  and  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Kaiserlich  Archaeolog- 
isches  Institut.  He  has  the  loyal  sup- 
port and  affection  of  the  students,  the 
state  has  completest  confidence  in  his 
proved  strength,  and  with  all  forces  com- 
bined to  aid  him  he  is  bringing  new  vigor 
and  usefulness  into  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  faculty  numbers  many  scholars  of 
ripe  experience,  wisdom  and  power,  such 
men,  among  others,  as  Bernard  Moses, 
professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy, now  in  Manila  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  commission; 
Dr.  Martin  Kellogg,  former  president  of 
the  university ;  George  Holmes  Howison, 
Mills  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  and  civil  polity ;  John  Fryer, 
Agassiz  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  literatures,  whose  translations  have 
brought  the  whole  field  of  modern  ap- 
plied science  within  the  reach  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese;  Eugene  Woldemar 
Hilgard,  professor  of  agriculture,  who  has 
taught  the  dwellers  in  arid  lands  how  the 
waste  places  may  be  transformed  into 
fertility;  Irving  Stringham,  the  mathe- 


matician; Charles  Mills  Gayley,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  scholar,  critic  and 
poet  of  social  problems;  Elwood  Mead, 
professor  of  the  institutions  and  practice 
of  irrigation,  formerly  State  Engineer  of 
Wyoming  and  now  irrigation  expert  in 
charge  of  the  very  extensive  irrigation  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  most  dearly 
beloved  by  the  Cornell  students  of  all  tin? 
members  of  the  Cornell  faculty  and 
known  everywhere  as  in  the  forefront  of 
historical  scholars  and  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  historical  lecturers  in  America, 
has  just  resigned  the  chair  of  modern 
European  and  English  history  in  Cornell 
University  to  become  professor  of  history 
and  director  of  university  extension  in 
the  University  of  California.  He  will 
organize  university  extension  centers 
throughout  the  state,  and  will  direct  the 
work  with  a  wisdom  born  of  long  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  extension  staff 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England. 

Adolph  Caspar  Milled  has  just  resigned 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  become  professor  of  political 
economy  and  commerce  in  the  University 
of  California.  Though  one  of  the  young- 
er alumni  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, he  has  already  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation as  investigator,  author,  man  of  af- 
fairs and  teacher  at  California,  Chicago, 
Cornell  and  Harvard. 

The  situation  of  the  university  by  the 
Golden  Gate,  one  of  the  great  world  high- 
ways, brings  constantly  visitors  of  im- 
portance to  its  doors.  Scholars  come  fre- 
quently from  other  universities  for  lec- 
ture courses.  The  summer  session  of  the 
university  has  become  truly  national  in 
scope,  the  enrolment  for  the  summer 
session  of  1902  exceeded  the  enrolment 
for  the  summer  session  in  that  year  of 
any  other  American  university  save  only 
of  Harvard.  The  summer  faculty  con- 
sists in  large  part  of  scholars  of  the  first 
rank  invited  to  come  to  Berkeley  for  the 
summer  session.  The  leading  American 
universities  are  represented.  No  other 
American  university  has  developed  its 
summer  session  in  this  very  unique  and 
significant  manner. 

During  the  recent  summer  session, 
June  26  to  August  6,  1902,  instruction 
was  offered  in  philosophy,  education,  his- 
tory and  political  science,  political  econ- 
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omy,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  art,  library 
science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  agriculture,  forestry, 
irrigation  and  physical  culture. 

The  members  of  the  summer  faculty 
from  other  universities  were  Josiah 
Eoyce,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Bernard  Eduard  Fernow,  LL.D., 
director  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  and  professor  of  forestry  in 
Cornell  University;  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan,  LL.D.,  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  William  Arnold  Henry,  B. 
Agr.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
Stuart  professor  of  psychology  in  Prince- 
ton University;  Eobert  Aimer  Harper, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  Arthur  Lachman, 
Ph.  D.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  and  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Oregon;  Fred 
Newton  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Yale  University, 
and  Ernest  George  Merritt,  M.  E.,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  in  Cornell 
University.  Among  the  members  of  the 
regular  faculty  who  lectured  at  the  sum- 
mer session  were  Henry  Morse  Ste- 
phens, M.  A.,  professor  of  history  and 
director  of  university  extension;  Ed- 
ward James  Wickson,  M.  A.,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  practice  and  super- 
intendent of  university  extension  in 
agriculture;  Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature:  Carl  Copping  Plehn,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  finance;  Leon 
Josiah  Eichardson,  A.  B.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  dean  of  the  summer 
session;  Charles  William  Woodworth, 
M.  S.,  assistant  professor  of  entomology ; 
Percival  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor 
of  physics;  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  professor  of  history  and  polit- 
ical science;  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells, 
A.  B.,  assistant  professor  of  English  com- 
position ;  Walter  Edmund  Magee,  assist- 
ant professor  and  director  of  physical 
culture;  Henry  Chalmers  Biddle,  Ph.D., 


instructor  in  chemistry;  Arthur  Starr 
Eakle,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  mineralogy; 
Charles  Harold  Howard,  M.  A.,  instruc- 
tor in  French;  James  Turney  Allen, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  Greek  and  classical 
archaeology;  Albert  Edward  Chandler, 
B.  S.,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  and 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.  D.,  in- 
structor in  mathematics. 

Great  possibilities  lie  before  the  uni- 
versity. California  is  proverbially  gener- 
ous. She  spends  more  on  her  common 
schools  in  proportion  to  population  than 
any  other  state  in  the  country,  and  pays 
her  women  teachers  better  than  any  other 
state.  As  }ret  the  university  is  inade- 
quately supported.  To  its  meager  income 
of  $420,000  a  year  the  legislature  re- 
cently added  $100,000  per  annum,  and 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather, 
who  has  recently  given  some  $200,000 
worth  of  property  to  establish  a  Sather 
library  fund  to  endow  instruction  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  in  law  and  to  build 
a  monumental  bridge  and  gateway;  D.  0. 
Mills,  who  founded  the  Mills  chair  of 
philosophy  and  has  provided  for  import- 
ant astronomical  researches;  Edward 
Tompkins,  who  founded  the  Agassiz 
chair  of  Oriental  languages;  James 
Lick,  who  built  the  great  observatory 
which  bears  his  name;  Michael  Eeese, 
who  endowed  the  library,  and  Henry 
Douglass  Bacon,  who  gave  it  a  habita- 
tion; A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  who  built  the 
gymnasium — all  these  have  done  much, 
and  others  will  follow  their  beneficent  ex- 
ample. 

The  university  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  state.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  high  schools  and  to  elemen- 
tary education  is  particularly  intimate 
and  helpful.  The  new  College  of  Com- 
merce promises  much  usefulness.  In  ag- 
riculture the  university  has  performed 
great  services,  and  its  departments  of  ir- 
rigation and  of  dairy  husbandry,  just  es- 
tablished, and  its  proposed  school  of  for- 
estry, will  respond  to  vital  California 
needs.  The  rapid  development  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  the  Orient  has 
brought  new  opportunities  to  the  univer- 
sity. Many  of  its  alumni  have  been 
called  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  New  Zealand  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  as  teachers,  engineers,  chemists  V 
and  public  officials,  and  this  call  will  ( 
grow  constantly  more  imperative.  Nine 
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Chinese  students  are  at  work  in  the  uni- 
versity as  holders  of  scholarships  from 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  a  number 
of  Filipinos,  Japanese  and  Hindus  are 
studying  at  Berkeley. 

No  better  index  of  the  lines  along 
which  the  university  is  now  growing 
could  be  given  than  to  cite  the  needs 
which  President  Wheeler  in  his  first  bi- 
ennial report  to  the  Governor  enunciated 
as  imperative  for  the  nearer  future. 
Among  these  are  library  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  a  modern  library 
building,  an  alumni  hall  to  form  the  cen- 
ter of  the  daily  social  life  of  students, 
alumni  and  teachers;  an  art  building, 
for  art  and  archeology;  a  school  of  for- 
estry, departments  of  music,  architecture, 
archaeology  and  naval  architecture;  pro- 
fessorships of  Spanish,  general  linguis- 
tics, the  art  of  speaking,  and  physical 
chemistry,  and  the  endowment  of  chairs 
in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

The  students  are  a  brave,  enterprising, 
high-minded  and  sturdy  lot,  full  of  loy- 
alty and  hope,  zealously  addicted  to  ath- 
letics, jealously  attached  to  favorite  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  enthusiastic  in  a 


whole  gamut  of  undergraduate  activities, 
from  chess  and  handball,  debating  and 
dramatics,  medical  biology  and  football, 
to  student  journalism,  Homer  clubs  and 
college  settlement  work.  There  are  no 
dormitories,  but  boarding  clubs  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  the  nineteen  fraternities 
and  seven  women's  Greek  letter  societies 
occupy  houses  which  they  own  or  rent. 

As  tuition  is  free,  living  expenses  low 
and  opportunities  for  self-help  not  in- 
frequent, the  number  of  students  depend- 
ent on  their  own  exertions  is  interestingly 
large.  These  students  seem  to  find  their 
way  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi, 
the  athletic  teams,  the  college  posts  of 
honor  and  the  hearts  of  the  student  body 
quite  as  easily  as  their  less  hampered 
brethren. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  university  is 
high;  the  standards  of  its  student  pub- 
lications and  of  its  debating  excellent, 
its  athletic  sentiment  clean  and  honor- 
able, and  in  the  air  of  the  campus 
breathes  freedom,  hope,  and  a  love  of 
that  higher  culture  which  befits  the  spot 
honored  and  entrusted  with  Bishop 
Berkeley's  name. 
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